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Mike  Avon  Oeming 

Becoming  a  REAL  Artist! 

an  interview  by  Bill  Love 

It  took  Mike  Avon  Oeming  years  to  understand  what  it  means  to  be  a  real  artist.  After  years  of  being 
published  (the  dream  of  many  fans),  he  re-invented  himself  with  a  radically  different  style  in  the  hit  Image  series 
Powers  (along  with  writer/co-creator  Brian  Michael  Bendis)  and  the  Norse  epic  adventure  Hammer  of  the  Gods. 
These  two  projects  would  be  enough  for  most  artists,  but  Mr.  Oeming  has  a  lot  more  to  offer.  We  recently  spoke 
to  Mike  about  what  it  takes  to  be  an  instant  hit  in  the  world  of  comics! 


“  I  was  burnt  from  trying 
to  please  editors  or  read 
their  minds  or  forcing  styles 
I  thought  would  get  me 


Mike:  Man,  it  took  a  long  time.  I 
left  high  school  when  I  was  16  or 
1 7. 1  was  passing  with  Cs  and  D’s, 
but  I  had  skipped  so  many  days  of 
school,  they  wanted  me  to  repeat 

school  enough,  the  thought  of 


higher  than  the  requirements  for  the 
basic  classes  I  was  taking.  I  decided 
I  would  give  myself  the  summer.  If  I 
couldn’t  break  in  as  in  inker  by  the 
time  summer  ended.  I’d  suck  it  up 

I  washed  some  dishes  and 
delivered  pizza  for  the  spring  and 
summer.  Anyway,  summer  time  came 
and  I  got  a  gig  from  Innovation 
inking  Child’s  Play,  so  I  never  went 
back  to  school.  From  there  I  worked 
for  Innovation  for  about  a  year  or  so. 


under  and  I  mo 
press  stuff,  not 


ived  on.  I  did  small 
:  really  making  any 


money.  I  struggled  there  for  another 
two  years  until  my  first  big  break 
inking  at  Marvel.  DC  too,  about  the 
same  time.  Pat  Garrahy  (who  later 
colored  Powers)  and  Andrew  Heifer 
gave  me  my  first  big  breaks.  For  Pat  I 
was  inking  Daredevil  issues,  and 
Andy  got  me  a  Paradox  book  and 
then  Judge  Dredd.  So  I  did  a  huge 
DC  hook.  Judge  Dredd,  but  I 
frankly  wasn’t  ready  for  it,  I  did  Foot 
Soldiers  for  Dark  Horse...  but  then 
after  that  things  dried  up.  The  only 
real  paying  work  was  inking  Ninjack 
over  Neil  Vokes.  But  from  Foot 
Soldiers  up  till  Powers  happened- 
that's  like  three  long  years  of  a  dry 
spell.  So,  even  after  being  “in”  it  was 
still  a  struggle.  It  was  about  eight 


Sketch :  Haw  old  were  you  when  you 
got  your  first  paying  work  in 


Mike:  14  or  15.  Innovation  again.  It 
was  Newstralia  #2. 1  was  so  young 
and  stupid,  when  I  sent  my  samples 
in,  I  didn’t  give  a  phone  number,  so 
Ihey  wrote  me  a  letter  saying  they 
had  work  for  me.  This  was  long 
before  email...  I  also  didn’t  think  to 
follow  it  up,  because  I  didn’t  do  a 
great  job  on  it.  I  could  have  gotten 
more  work,  but  it  just  didn't  occur  to 
me  to  try.  I  was  still  a  sophomore  in 
high  school.  I  think  that  early 
success  (like  the  Judge  Dredd  thing) 
was  actually  BAD  for  me  though.  It 
made  me  think  I  had  what  it  takes  to 
be  pro,  but  I  didn’t  yet.  I  was  still  an 
unpolished  diamond.  I  should  have 
stayed  an  inker  until  Foot  Soldiers. 
That’s  the  first  pencil  work  I’m  still 

I  tell  all  the  young  guys  I 
meet  to  have  patience.  Too  many 
people  hear  stories  of  young  guys 
making  it  big  when,  in  fact,  most 
people  don’t  really  break  into 
comics  until  they  are  in  their  mid 
twenties,  and  don’t  really  start 
making  a  living  until  they  are  in 
their  thirties.  In  other  words,  go  get  a 
real  job.  hone  your  skills,  and  your 
day  will  come.  You  can  drive 


a  way  in.  I've  always  written  stories 
for  myself,  but  only  became  serious 
about  it  over  the  past  few  years. 
Bendis  has  really  helped  me  with 
writing  and  story  telling.  I  owe  him  a 


Sketch:  Who  were  your  early 
they  affect  your  art  style? 

Mike:  My  earliest  influence  was 

1  so  wanted  to  be  him.  Then  I  got 
into  Steve  Rude,  and  that  opened  up 

different  stages,  like  a  Rick  Leonardi 
stage,  later  I  got  into  Mignola  (still 
can’t  shake  him)  and  Jamie  Hewlett, 
Kevin  Nowlan,  and  Mike  Golden. 

All  those  directions  really  confused 
me,  but  after  a  while,  things  started 
to  take  shape.  I  think  you  have  to  go 
through  that  artistic  blender  before 
you  can  find  yourself. 

Hughes,  a  close  friend  whom  I’ve 


Neil  Vokes  showed  me  lots 
of  different  artists  and  taught  me 
tons,  especially  work  ethic.  Mike 
Baron.  I  almost  owe  my  career  to 
Mike.  When  I  was  a  kid  living  in  my 
own  self  -made  early  teen  hell,  I 
would  write  Mike  in  care  of  Dark 
Horse.  I  was  in  love  with  Nexus. 
Steve  [Rude]  and  Mike  were  my 
idols.  Mike  would  write  back.  I’d  ask 
Lons  of  stupid  questions  and  he’d  not 
only  write  back,  but  encouraged  me. 
He  took  time  to  stay  in  touch,  almost 

especially  growing  up  in  my  own 
little  world. 


Mike:  Take  it  if  it  pays.  If  you’re 
not  ready,  you  will  be  fired.  There  is 
a  risk;  if  an  editor  hires  you,  over 
estimating  your  ability,  when  you 
fall  flat  they  will  remember  you  for 


rejected  for  Justice  Machine.  He 
taught  me  lots;  storytelling,  compo¬ 
sition,  and  especially  body  lan¬ 
guage. 


my  poor  work  on  Judge  Dredd 
really  hurt  my  chances  for  further 
work  at  DC  for  many  years.  They 


trying  to  get  on  the  Adventures 
books  at  DC,  but  it  didn't  work  out. 
Still,  I  liked  the  style  and  people 
reacted  to  it  well.  Then  I  got  into 
Toth  big  time.  The  combination  of 
Bruce  Timm  and  Alex  Toth  really 
changed  me.  In  that  security  booth  I 
started  Hammer  of  the  Gods  and 
soon  after,  Powers. 

Getting  the  job  was  great 
for  me.  I  learned  that  I  didn’t  need  to 
be  published  to  be  a  real  artist.  Art  is 
for  the  self.  I  am  an  artist,  published 
or  not.  I  had  a  real  job  and  I  was 
actually  happy.  1  found  a  new  style  I 
loved  and  was  comfortable  in.  Not 
only  did  things  come  together,  but  I 
learned  that  if  need  be  I  can  always 
return  to  security  work,  drawing  for 
myself,  and  srill  be  happy. 

With  the  new  success  of 
Powers,  I  also  took  those  lessons 
from  the  past  and  have  used  them  to 

deadline.”  I  know  now  how  valu¬ 
able  my  career  is.  Too  many  young 
guys  don’t  learn  that  until  they  have 
wasted  it,  and  most  of  them  never 


Sketch:  Many  people  think  a 
simple  looking  or  cartoon-like  style 
must  be  easy  to  draw.  How  would 
you  respond  to  that  attitude?  Is  the 
quality  of  comics  art  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  rendering  in  the 
drawing? 

details,  but  the  quality  has  to  be  the 
same,  or  better,  because  I  don’t  have 
lines  to  hide  behind.  It’s  very 
difficult  to  keep  things  simple.  I 
look  at  guys  like  Toth  and  Paul 


Grist,  Jamie  Hernandez,  and  I  marvel 
at  how  stripped  down  they’ve 


it’s  totally  subjective,  so  those  who 
think  there’s  nothing  to  it  -  well, 


that’s  fine  with  me,  to  each  their 


Sketch:  One  of  the  strongest  aspects 
of  your  work  is  your  ability  to  tell  a 
story  through  your  artwork.  How 
and  when  do  you  feel  you  learned 
the  importance  of  storytelling  in 


love  it.  One  thing  I  do,  and  recom¬ 
mend  this  to  others  - 1  use  huge 
gutters  when  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of 
words.  The  words  go  there  and  don’t 


again.  Also,  I  knew  that  Neil  could 
actually  draw  this  particular  story 
better  than  I  could.  I  have  lots  of 
stories  I  want  to  do.  I  just  don’t  have 
time  to  draw  them  all,  so  I  hire  others 

more  one  shots  in  the  works  with 


o,  C . 
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structure;  or  I  have  the  “meaning” 
first,  then  structure.  I  can  write  much 
without  knowing  what  I'm  trying  to 
say  about  it.  For  Parliament  I  had 
these  images  in  my  head,  and  the 
meaning  came  before  plot  -  “If  you 
judge  others  and  place  yourself  in  a 
moral  high  ground-  you  will  reap 
what  you  sow.”  After  that  came 
structure.  With  a  step  outline,  you 
can  really  play  with  the  story 
without  feeling  like  you’re  tossing 
out  tons  of  work.  There  was  a  whole 
eight  page  sequence  with  another 
hero  I  tossed  out.  It  was  Neil's  idea 
to  take  it  out,  and  he  reminds  me  of 
that  any  time  he  gets  the  chance. 


a  two  to  three  year  plan.  When  I’m 
done  with  all  the  creator  owned  stuff 
I  feel  I  need  to  do,  then  I  want  to  hit 
Marvel  and  DC  pretty  hard.  I  hope 
to  do  some  one-shots  for  Marvel  and 
DC  before  then,  between  my  other 
side  gigs.  Marvel  has  Daredevil, 
Spidey,  Thor,  Captain  America,  and 
some  others  I’d  love  to  work  on.  DC 
has  Batman  and  pretty  much  any  of 
the  Kirby  stuff  I’d  love  to  do.  Jim 
Krueger  and  I  are  talking  about 
pitching  something  to  DC  with  the 
Kirby  stuff,  that  would  be  fun.  You 
hear  me  editors?  But  Powers  is  on 


Sketch:  Would  you  do  work-for-hire 
at  this  point  in  your  career  ?  Are 
there  Marvel  or  DC  characters  that 


Sketch:  How  much  input  do  you 
have  (or  do  you  want)  in  possible 
film  versions  of  your  work? 

Mike:  It  depends.  In  the  end,  my 
motto  is  “these  are  my  comics,  this  is 


Mike:  Sure,  I’ll  do  more  work  for 
hire.  Mostly,  it’s  Powers,  Hammer, 
and  other  creator  owned  stuff.  I  have 


sane.  Luckily,  my  manager  -  David 
Engle  -  is  also  the  producer  on  my 


but  Dave  is  keeping  Mark  Wheatley 
and  I  on  board,  and  we  are  allowed 
feedback,  which  is  much  more  than 
most  people  get.  I’m  also  thinking 
on  Hammer,  1  may  get  heavily 
involved  in  the  visuals,  along  with 
Mark  Wheatly  as  well. 

Our  next  big  pitch  is 
Bastard  Samurai.  If  that  goes,  I’ll 
be  very  involved,  especially  in  the 
martial  arts  aspect. 


Mike:  In  general  kids  don’t  like  the 
art  in  Powers,  so  they  don't  pick  it 
up.  I  think  in  the  three  years  Powers 
has  been  out.  I’d  say  I’ve  signed  a 
total  of  twenty  Powers  comics  to 
underage  kids.  Only  one  or  two  of 
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POWERS  I 


Mike  Avon  Oemini 


’s  In  the  Box? 


Yikes!  AnD 
Gadzooks 


Do  you  ever  wonder  where  a  chameleon  keeps  its  tongue? 


Okay,  so  Pandora  found  something  inside  the  box  tha 
But  generally  you  won’t  find  Cthulhu  in  the  breadbox. 


;  biggerVnan  the  box. 


Now  the  lady  above  doesn’t  have  a  prayer  of  fitting  into  a  size  three  without  internal  bleeding...  her 
internal  organs  say  no.  Our  outside  must  conform  to  our  insides. 


thump 


The  insides  affect  the  outside  look.  I  wanted  to  draw  an  alien  that  has  evolved  in  zero  gravity  to  the  point  it 
had  eight  arms  that  wrapped  around  its  body  at  rest.  The  alien  arms  would  wrap  around  the  body,  giving  a  fair 
impression  of  what  the  alien’s  body  would  look  like.  Remember  that  when  you  draw  things  in  comic  books  or 
illustration,  you  have  to  think  of  them  from  inside  out. 


i 
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My  Dual  Theory  on  Villains 


I’ve  skimmed  over  some  advice  on  creating  villains  in  my  recent  spate  of  articles  on  characterization.  But  I’m  gonna 
go  into  a  little  more  depth  here,  because  depth  is  what  makes  a  great  villain.  And  without  a  great  villain  your  heroes  are 
going  to  be  about  as  interesting  as  watching  bowling  on  TV. 


The  same  rules  that  apply  in  creating  every  new  fic¬ 
tional  character  go  double  for  bad  guys.  While  most  of  us 
identify  with  the  hero  because  our  hearts  are  pure  (mostly), 
it  takes  more  to  get  us  to  identify  with  the  antagonist  in  a 
story.  It  probably  goes  back  to  ugly  schoolyard  incidents 
for  most  of  us,  huh? 


The  purely  Petty  Baddie  is  a  cowardly  bully  who’s 
turned  to  the  nasty  side  only  because  of  his  flaws  as  a 
person.  This  kind  of  bad  guy  is  the  one  we  despise  the 
most  since  most  of  us  have  met  this  type  (see  ugly 
schoolyard  incident  above).  They’re  people  driven  by  fear 
or  greed  or  stupidity  to  do  what  they’re  doing. 


As  usual,  I  have  a  theory  on  all  this.  I  call  it  The  Grand 
and  Petty  Theory  of  Villainy.  You  may  think  there's  all 
kinds  of  villains  from  the  scary  (Freddy  Krueger)  to  silly 
(Batroc  zee  Lepair!),  but  there’s  really  only  two. 

The  Grand  Villain  is  writ  large.  He  walks  the  walk  AND 
talks  the  talk.  He’s  no  pushover,  and  he  usually  really 
believes  in  what  he’s  doing.  He’s  often  got  big  plans  for 
the  world  and  an  army  of  henchmen  to  carry  it  out.  He 
might  have  flaws,  but  they  serve  to  make  him  more 
interesting.  Doctor  Doom  is  the  best  example  of  this.  He 
has  the  castle,  the  riches,  the  army,  and  the  cool  costume. 
He  wants  to  make  the  world  a  better  place  for  the  Latverian 
people  even  if  he  has  to  conquer  the  whole  darned  planet 
to  make  that  happen.  His  flaws  are  many.  Beyond 
imprisoning  himself  in  armor  from  head  to  toe  he  also  has 
a  severe  mommy  complex  and  can’t  get  over  his  rivalry 
with  Reed  Richards.  So,  this  gives  him  a  touch  of  the  Petty 
Villain  as  well. 


Biff  Tannen  is  possibly  the  best  Petty  Villain  in  all  of 
pop  culture.  The  guy’s  an  icon.  “McFly?  Are  you  listening 
McFly?”  He  enlivens  all  three  Back  To  The  Future  movies 
with  a  character  both  annoying  and  menacing.  He’s  every 
bully  who  ever  lived.  His  motivations  are  simple:  he’s 
lecherous,  greedy,  cowardly  and  stupid.  He  hasn’t  a  single 
redeeming  value.  He’s  a  grunting  Neanderthal.  He’s  added 
to  our  lexicon;  “Why  don’t  you  make  like  a  tree  and  get 
outta  here?”  And  even  though  he’s  shallow  and  boorish  he 
carries  the  dark  side  and  dirty  work  of  three  films  on  his 


Why?  Shouldn’t  a  shallow  character  like  this  get  tire¬ 
some  after  one  movie?  Not  Biff  Tannen.  For  the  simple 
fact  that  there’s  no  bottom  to  his  shallowness.  He  has  the 
deepest  shallowness  of  any  character  ever  put  on  flint. 
There’s  no  end  to  it!  He’s  beaten  down  through  a  time 
paradox  and  hindsight  in  the  first  movie  and  then  turns 
the  tables  on  our  heroes  using  the  same  thing  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  movie.  He  even  serves  as  his  own  mentor !  And  he  uses 
the  unlimited  power  given  to  him  by  the  grandest  of  sec¬ 
ond  chances  to  open  a  casino  and  abuse  Marty’s  mom! 
The  guy  has  the  power  to  alter  destiny  and  doesn't  move 
any  further  from  his  motivations  in  the  backseat  of  George 
McFly’s  car !  In  the  third  film  he  appears  as  his  own  ances- 


On  the  Petty  Villain  side  Brath  has  the  Mac  Dools.  The 
Mac  Dools  are  led  by  Vinn,  their  tribal  chieftain.  They’re 
mean  and  cowardly  and  stupid.  Kind  of  like  a  whole 
extended  family  of  Biff  Tannens.  The  Mac  Dools  betrayed 
Brath  by  going  over  to  the  bad  guys  simply  because  they 
were  jealous  of  Brath  running  the  show.  Brash  readers  really 
despise  them,  mostly  because  they’re  no  dam  good.  And 
every  time  they  get  a  chance  to  redeem  themselves  they 
take  the  low  road,  the  easy  path,  the  coward’s  way  out. 
They’re  determined  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  and  always 
make  the  bonehead  play.  We've  met  Mac  Dools  our  entire 
life  and,  if  we  were  lucky,  avoided  them  except  at  holiday 
dinners  or  sporting  events.  They’re  the  guys  in  the  cheap 
section  at  the  ballpark  dousing  women  with  beer  and 
shouting  obscenities  so  all  the  kids  can  hear. 
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PHOTOSHOP 

Something  Other  than  Coloring... 

By  Bob  Hickey 

To  many  of  you  “shopheads"  this  article  may  seem  as  a  no-brainer.  But  to  the  artist  out  there  that  is 
always  looking  for  a  way  to  add  something  extra  while  not  spending  a  lot  of  time,  this  should  help.  Assuming 
you  have  a  little  basic  working  familiarity  with  Photoshop,  let’s  dive  right  into  things. 


We  are  going  to  add  a  background  to  our  figures. 
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Comic  Book  Lettering 

Balloons... 

Fixing  the  Nodes! 


Comic  book  lettering  is  one  of  the  most  thankless  jobs  of  creating  comics,  but  without  the  words  the  comics 
would  totally  depend  on  the  art  and  much  of  what  the  writer  wanted  to  express  could  be  missing.  In  this  series 
of  articles  we  will  look  at  fonts,  balloons,  and  the  placement  of  text  in  comics. 

The  word  balloon  and  its  placement  are  very  important.  Most  balloons  are  filled  with  a  white  background  so 
the  words  are  easy  to  read.  You  can  fill  them  with  color  or  reverse  them  but  most  are  white  with  black  text. 

Many  fonts  that  you  purchase  today  have  balloons  included  along  with  the  fonts.  Mostly  these  balloons  are 
.eps  files.  Usually  you  can  import  these  into  CorelDraw  or  Adobe  FreeHand  and  be  able  to  size  and  adjust  the 
balloons  without  them  becoming  rastered  (distorted  by  those  irritating  lines  that  can  run  from  the  top  to  bottom 
of  your  screen)  or  the  line  becoming  too  thickor  too  thin.  CorelDraw  works  with  objects  and  nodes,  Photoshop 
works  with  bits.  The  difference  is  you  can  alter  and  layer  objects  in  CorelDraw  much  easier  than  Photoshop. 

One  problem  I  recently  came  across  is  that  a  balloon  would  not  fill  with  a  background.  This  means  the 
balloon  is  not  closed  -  that  a  node  in  the  balloon  was  not  connected.  The  following  is  the  process  to  find  and 
fix  a  broken  node  in  CorelDraw.  The  process  in  similar  in  FreeHand. 


:  knowledge 


The  Universe  at  Your  Finger  Tips 

Thoughts  on  Scripting  Comic  Books 

by  Tom  Bierbaum 


“Bitter?” 

“How  can  someone  who’s  worked  in  comics  be  bitter?” 

This  is  an  ironic  exchange  my  wife  and  I  had  earlier  today  after  she  mentioned  a  former  comic  writer  and  his 
unhappy  experiences  in  the  business.  My  reaction  was  amusement  at  how  “former  comic  writer”  and  “bitter”  just 
go  together  like  Scott  Summers  and  ruby-quartz  visors.  And  this  almost  inevitable  bitterness  among  ex-pros 
truly  relates  to  what  I  want  to  talk  about  today:  personal  integrity. 

I  think  any  of  us  who  fell  in  love  with  comics  at  a  relatively  young  age  remembers  a  time  when  we  envisioned 
the  industry  as  one  giant  happy  family,  working  cooperatively  hand-in-hand  producing  the  most  wonderful 

than  any  other  cold,  hard  business  out  there. 

And  certainly  that  kind  of  disillusionment,  compounded  many  times  over,  awaits  many  of  the  eager  young 
pros  that  enter  the  industry  with  hopes  and  expectations  of  lifelong  dreams  fulfilled.  The  industry  often  chews 
up  these  bright-eyed  neophytes  and  leaves  them  a  lot  sadder,  a  little  wiser,  and  certainly  no  richer. 

Much  of  this  relates  to  the  issue  of  integrity,  something  we  all  try  to  exhibit,  if  we  know  what’s  good  for  us,  and 

But  all  too  often,  the  people  with  the  most  power  over  us  are  the  people  who’re  the  quickest  to  sell  us  up  the 

point  by  some  weasel  with  all  the  moral  fiber  of  a  black-widow  spider.  It’s  a  part  of  life  and  it's  especially  a  part 
of  the  comic-book  industry.  But  there  are  ways  you  can  minimize  the  chances  of  getting  clobbered,  or  at  least 
limit  the  damage  when  it  happens. 


1.  Use  Your  Head. 

This  is  the  common-sense  part: 
When  something  seems  too  good  to 
be  true,  it  almost  certainly  is.  When 
people  you  barely  know  offer  to 
make  your  life  wonderful  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts,  beware. 
When  someone  says  all  you  have  to 
do  is  give  them  “A”  and  you’ll  even¬ 
tually  get  payoff  “B,”  don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if,  once  they  get  “A,”  the 
chances  of  ever  seeing  “B”  drop  to 

maybe  isn’t  such  common  wisdom 
but  I  think  is  true  nonetheless:  if 
someone  tells  you  “you  can  trust 

can’t  trust  me."  Genuinely  trustwor¬ 
thy  people  know  there’s  no  point  in 
saying  they  can  be  trusted,  since 
you’ll  eventually  make  that  judge¬ 
ment  for  yourself.  But  untrustwor- 

that  claim  because,  well,  they’re  un- 

tion  of  being  around  by  the  time  you 
find  out  it  isn’t  true. 

Also,  be  careful  with  people  who 
tell  you  how  great  you  are,  especially 
if  you  have  no  evidence  that  they 
actually  know  your  work.  You  may, 
of  course,  genuinely  be  great,  but  re- 

most  common  weapons  of  a  con  art¬ 
ist.  Don’t  suspend  your  skeptical  fac¬ 
ulties  just  because  someone  says 

ing  to  pull  a  fast  one  on  you,  that's 
exactly  what  they’re  going  to  say. 
All  of  this  is  the  kind  of  common 

in  all  walks  of  life.  And  expect  the 
comics  business  to  have  its  share  of 
these  characters.  No  corner  of  the 

2.  Trust  Your  Instincts. 

If  you  really  pay  attention  to  your 
initial  impressions  about  people, 
you’ll  find  that  many  times  alarm 
bells  go  off  right  away  with  the 
shady  characters,  yet  you  immedi¬ 
ately  take  a  liking  to  the  good 


people.  When  we  pay  attention  to 

to  feel,  we’re  a  lot  harder  to  trick. 

We  humans  really  are  naturally 
equipped  with  some  pretty  good  sen¬ 
sors  to  protect  us  from  the  predators 
in  life.  All  we  have  to  do  is  put  aside 
our  egos  and  greed  and  use  these  in¬ 
stincts,  and  we  can  immediately 
weed  out  a  great  many  of  the  cheats 

So  if  something  just  doesn’t  feel 
right  to  you  about  someone,  take  a 

put  yourself  in  a  position  where 
you’re  vulnerable  until  and  unless 
they’ve  fully  put  your  initial  doubts 
to  rest.  We’re  all  certainly  capable 
of  initially  misjudging  people,  but 
if  you  really  listen  to  your  innate 
“radar,”  it  isn’t  going  to  steer  you 


3.  Align  Your  Interests  With 

Theirs. 

Even  a  complete  rat  isn’t  going 
to  screw  you  if  it  means  screwing 
himself,  so  whenever  possible,  try  to 
arrange  your  interests  so  they  align 
as  much  as  possible  with  everyone 
else’s.  Make  deals  that  are  win-win 
for  everyone,  so  that  if  the  deal  falls 
through,  it  hurts  the  other  guy  as 
much  as  you.  Even  if  you  have  to 
work  with  a  skunk,  try  and  put  him 
in  a  position  where,  if  he  wants  to 
get  ahead,  he’s  got  to  work  hard  to 
make  things  pay  off  for  you  as  well. 

How  do  you  do  this?  Well,  for  one 
thing,  don’t  push  ahard  bargain  that 
really  isn’t  in  the  other  guy’s  inter¬ 
est  —  that  kind  of  deal  tempts  even 
honest,  upstanding  citizens  to  welsh 
on  their  commitments. 

And  you  can  keep  everyone  re¬ 
ally  focused  on  the  good  of  the 
project  with  deals  where  everyone 

and  nobody  makes  out  if  it’s  a  flop. 
Additionally,  avoid  situations  where 
one  party  gets  all  the  benefits  up 
front  and  the  other  parties  have  to 
wait.  It’s  only  human  nature  for  those 
who  get  their  slice  of  the  pie  up  front 
to  wander  off  long  before  the  other 
guys  get  their  just  desserts. 


4.  This  Isn’t  Your  Meal  Ticket. 

Until  and  unless  you’re  in  tight 
with  one  of  the  established  compa¬ 
nies,  with  a  signed  contract  legally 
committing  that  company  to  give 
you  steady  writing  work  over  a 
lengthy  period  of  time,  don’trely  on 

you’re  striving  to  achieve  that  secure 
full-time  status,  you  need  to  think 
of  every  comics-related  paycheck  as 
found  money,  a  bonus  that  will  make 
it  that  much  easier  to  pay  the  bills. 
This  way,  when  money  you’re  en¬ 
titled  to  evaporates  —  again,  every¬ 
one  in  the  business  has  been  there 
— you  can  merely  deal  with  the  out¬ 
rage  and  indignity  of  someone  steal¬ 
ing  your  work,  which  is  a  lot  better 
than  having  to  worry  about  losing 
your  apartment  or  starving  to  death. 

experience,  exposure  and  credit  you 
get  from  working  for  these  hete- 
today/gone-tomorrow  companies  is 
more  valuable  than  the  money 
anyway.  So  if  you  end  up 
involuntarily  working  for  free, 
you’re  still  coming  out  ahead  as 
long  as  you  weren’t  desperately 
relying  on  the  cash. 

5.  At  Times  You  Have  To 

Remember 

When  you  get  royally  screwed  in 
this  business,  remember  that  it  is  a 

and  they  see  a  move  that  would  hurt 

they’re  usually  going  to  cut  their 
losses  and  not  worry  too  much  about 
your  feelings.  And  maybe  it’s  for  the 
best  —  if  that  company’s  going  to 
be  around  to  give  you  and  other 
people  jobs  in  the  future,  they  some¬ 
times  need  to  be  fairly  ruthless  and 
mercenary  about  making  a  buck. 

6.  At  Other  Times,  Remember  It’s 

Anything  But  a  Business. 

Sometimes  you  get  screwed  be¬ 
cause  other  people  forget  that  it’s  a 
business  and  start  fighting  over  cre¬ 
ative  decisions  the  same  way  5-year- 
olds  fight  over  the  rules  of  their  cow- 


boy-and-Indian  games.  This  is  an  in¬ 
dustry  filled  with  folks  who  feel  pas¬ 
sively  about  what  is  and  is  not  a  good 
comic  book.  You  can't  expect  clear 

ment  to  always  rule  within  such  a 

sistency  get  to  you.  One  week  you’ll 
get  clobbered  because  somebody's 

you  and  the  next  week  you’ll  get 
clobbered  because  somebody  is  sus¬ 
pending  the  rules  of  business  and  say¬ 
ing  things  are  just  going  to  be  the  way 
they  want  them  to  be.  You’ll  know 
you’re  truly  a  part  of  this  industry 
when  you  notice  the  rules  are  being 
applied  when  they  can  hurt  you  and 
getting  suspended  when  they  can  help 
you.  That’s  just  the  way  it  is  when  you 
work  in  comics  and  occupy  one  of  the 
lower  positions  on  the  totem  pole. 

The  only  thing  you  really  can  do 
is  pledge  that  someday  you’ll  achieve 

do,  you’ll  treat  the  people  under  you 
better  than  you’re  being  treated  your¬ 
self. 

Which  leads  to  the  key  point... 

7.  We’re  In  Charge  of  Our  Own 

Integrity,  Nobody  Else’s. 

Much  as  we  wish  everyone  dealt 
with  us  on  the  up-and-up,  that’s  just 

there’s  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  It’s 
our  job  to  make  sure  we're  living  up 
to  our  own  standards,  and  not  our  job 
to  police  anyone  else’s. 

Nobody  likes  a  moral  crusader  who 
appoints  himself  everyone  else’s  con¬ 
science.  If  you  go  rampaging  through 
the  besiness  demanding  that  other 
people  live  up  to  your  standards  and 
loudly  condemning  those  who  don’t, 
the  sound  you’re  likely  to  hear 
through  most  of  your  brief  career  will 
be  a  lot  of  doors  slamming  shut. 

The  rats  in  the  business  will  sooner 
or  later  meet  up  with  the  just  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  actions,  and  you’ve 
got  far  more  important  things  to  spend 
your  energy  on  than  trying  to  avenge 
their  transgressions.  Worry  about  your 

clout  and  security  have  the  fun  of  deal- 
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It^s  Only  Paper! 

by  Bob  Hickey 


Blue  Line  Pro  now  offers  six  new  Manga  blp  Comic 
Book  Art  Boards.  “Why,”  you  ask?  The  importer  of  the 
current  manga  papers  that  are  available  is  erratic  and  unre¬ 
liable.  After  a  lot  of  research  and  trial  and  errors,  BLP  came 
across  the  Borden  &  Riley  Fine  Artists  Papers.  With  this 
discovery  we  were  able  to  produce  a  quality  paper  in  a 
manga  format  and  keep  it  affordable. 


Manga  papers  are  a  thin  board.  This  makes  using  a  light 
table  for  tracing  easy,  and  since  the  manga  artist  doesn’t 
use  solid  blacks  in  their  artwork  the  thinner  papers  work 


Manga  blp  offers  two  different  sizes,  two  different 
weights  of  papers,  and  three  different  formats.  Sizes  range 
from  Dojinshi,  the  smaller  board  size  (8  W  x  1 1 3A”)  to  the 
Professional  larger  board  size  (10”  x  14  W”).  The  two 
weights  include  1  ply  and  108  lb.  smooth  surface  for  pen¬ 
cil  and  pen  illustrating.  The  three  formats  include 
Dojinshi,  Professional,  and  the  Manuscript,  which  is  plain 
paper  for  writers. 

Let’s  look  at  each  product. 

MANGA  COMIC  BOOK  ART  BOARDS  1  PLY  for 
Dojinshi  (Beginner)  -  B5  size  book.  The  paper  size  is  based 
on  BS  standard.  B5  SIZE  -  RULER  (182  x  257  -  150  x 
220mm)  PAPER  SIZE  -  A4  PRINTING  SIZE  1 82  x  257mm(8 
1/4”  x  1 1  3/4")  DRAWING  FRAME  150  x  220mm  (7 1/2” 
X  10  1/2").  This  board  is  convenient  for  designing  your 
frames.  Besides  the  rules  it  has  center  marks  and  trim  marks. 
The  paper  is  smooth  for  illustrating  with  pen. 


MANGA  COMIC  BOOK  ART  BOARDS  108  lb.  for 
Dojinshi  (Beginner)  -  B5  size  book.  The  paper  size  is 
based  on  JIS  standard.  B5  SIZE  -  RULER  (182  x  257  - 
150  x  220mm)  PAPER  SIZE  -  A4  PRINTING  SIZE  182  x 
257mm  (8  1/4"  x  II  3/4”)  DRAWING  FRAME  150  x 
220mm  (7  1/2"  x  10  1/2").  This  board  is  convenient  for 
designing  your  frames.  Besides  the  rules  it  has  center 
marks  and  trim  marks.  The  paper  is  smooth  for  illustrat¬ 
ing  with  pen. 

MANGA  COMIC  BOOK  ART  BOARDS  108  lb.  for 
Professional  -  B4  size  book.  The  paper  size  is  based  on 
JIS  standard.  B4  SIZE  -  RULER  (220  x  310mm  - 180  x 
270mm)  PAPER  SIZE  -  B4  PRINTING  SIZE  220  x 
310mm  (10"  x  14  1/4")  DRAWING  FRAME  180  x 
270mm  (9  1/2"  x  13").  This  board  is  convenient  for  de¬ 
signing  your  frames.  Besides  the  rules  it  has  center  marks 
and  trim  marks.  The  paper  is  smooth  for  illustrating  with 


MANGA  COMIC  MANUSCRIPT  PAPER  1  PLY  (Be¬ 
ginner)  -  A  blank  art  board  for  writers  and  layout  artists 
to  use  in  designing  a  comic  book.  No  borders  or  rulers. 
1  ply  Dojinshi  (Beginner)  (1 82  x  257)  PAPER  SIZE  -  A4 
PRINTING  SIZE  182  x  257mm  (8  1/4"  x  11  3/4") 


MANGA  COMIC  MANUSCRIPT  PAPER  1  PLY  (Pro¬ 
fessional)  -  A  blank  art  board  for  writers  and  layout 
artists  to  use  in  designing  a  comic  book.  No  borders  or 
rulers.  1  ply  Professional  use  (220  x  310mm)  PAPER 
SIZE  -  B4  /  PRINTING  SIZE  220  x  3 1 0mm  ( 1 0 "  x  1 4  1  / 


Confused?  Don’t  be.  As  you  can  see,  all  it  basically 
breaks  down  to  is:  the  smaller  papers  are  considered 
Dojinshi,  or  “beginner”  (this  could  also  be  a  fan,  Japa- 
nese  publishers  strongly  encourage  fans  to  draw  their 
characters  and  stories)  while  professional  artists  in 
Japan  use  the  larger  papers.  Manuscript  paper  is  used 
by  J apanese  writers  to  write  and/or  rough-out  or  thumb- 
nail  the  story  pages  for  the  artist.  See?  Not  that  bad. 
These  pages  reduce  down  to  the  smaller  sized  Japa¬ 
nese  comics.  You  could  use  them  to  draw  American 
comics,  but  it's  very  important  that  you  figure  out  the 
different  proper  reduction  rate  for  the  manga  paper 
you  are  using. 

If  you  have  any  more  questions  about  MANGA  blp 
please  drop  us  a  line  at 

comicbo  oktech  @bluelinepro  .com 


Ackerman  Pens 

The  Ackerman  Pen  is  a  unique  tool.  It’s  known  as  “the  Artists’  Pump  pen,”  offering  the  user  the  ability  to  fill 
the  pen  and  then  pump  the  ink  into  the  interchangeable  tip  of  their  choice.  They  offer  several  tips  including 
brush,  metal  (fountain  tip),  plastic  nib,  and  marker  tip. 

We  haven't  heard  of  this  item  in  wide  use  amongst  comic  book  artists  though  many  illustrators  and  carica¬ 
turists  favor  it.  Some  say  they  are  big,  bulky,  and  heavy  -  you  might  not  agree  on  this  point,  but  you’ll  certainly 
find  them  a  change  if  you’re  used  to  Pigma  Microns  or  similar  tech  pens  to  do  your  work.  At  first  use  the  brush 
tip  seems  to  be  huge  for  comic  book  inking,  and  the  metal  tips  don’t  offer  any  flexibility  -  but  if  you  require  a  big 
brush  the  Ackerman  will  work  great.  For  comic  artists  the  marker  may  be  the  best  tip,  it  allows  you  to  get  some 
great  stokes  down.  The  pump  is  easy  to  use  and  works  smoothly,  and  you  can  learn  to  move  the  ink  into  the 
tip  in  controllable  amounts  with  a  bit  of  practice.  Replacement  tips  are  affordable.  If  you  don’t  pick  one  up  for 
immediate  comic  book  use,  at  least  try  an  Ackerman  out  if  you  get  the  opportunity.  You'll  find  it  a  unique  and 
cool  tool  that  you  might  find  a  fun  and  expressive  outlet  for. 


Manga  University  l-C  Background 
Collection 

Workbook  #3:  Japanese  Neighborhoods. 

If  you  enjoy  manga  artwork  and  want  to  learn  more 
about  the  use  of  tones  that  can  help  make  manga  so 
easily  visually  “read’’  and  interesting,  these  books  are 
great.  If  manga  is  your  type  of  comic  art  then  this  book 
is  a  must  for  you,  offering  artwork,  tips  and  techniques. 


Tone  Art:  The  Graphic  Art  of  Digital 
Cartooning 

by  Steven  Withrow,  srp  $29.95 

Digital  technology  has  opened  up  the  world  of  car¬ 
toon  and  comic  book  art  to  a  new  generation  of  cre¬ 
ators.  Hints,  tips,  and  workthroughsthat  show  the  work¬ 
ing  process  from  creating  a  basic  story  to  coloring, 
lettering,  and  animating  are  all  to  be  found  in  this  book. 
Go  behind  the  scenes  with  creators  that  are  on  the 
edge  of  digital  technology. 


The  Complete  Comics  Guide  to  Inking  Comics 

by  Klaus  Janson 
Introduction  by  Frank  Miller 

Third  in  series  of  How  to...  books  from  DC  and  Watson-Guptill.  This 
book  covers  the  basics  of  inking  and  how  style  and  tools  play  a  big  part 
in  the  final  artwork. 

1 28  pages,  1 50  black  and  white  illustrations.  $1 9  .95  Published  by  Watson- 
Guptill  Publications. 


HOWTO  DRAW  MANGA  #3 

by  Ben  Dunn  with  Fred  Perry,  Brian 
Denham,  Rod  Espinosa  and  David 
Hutchison. 

America’s  manga  master  Ben 
Dunn,  along  with  the  other  Antartic 
Press  artist,  has  put  together 
another  comprehensive  guide  to 
manga  techniques. 

188  pages  with  black  and  white 
illustrations.  $21.95.  Published  by 
Antarctic  Press. 


MANGA  TECHNIQUES 

Robot  Design  Techniques  vol.3  and  Character  Design  vol.  4 

A  highly  underrated  series  of  Manga  HowTo  books. 


Robot  Design  Techniques  vol.  3 

offers  artists  a  view  at  creating  their 
own  Mecha  Robots,  easily  breaking 
down  the  process  with  chapters 
such  as  Before  you  Begin  Drawing, 
The  Head,  The  Body,  The  Arms,  The 
Legs,  and  Variety  of  Robot  Designs. 

Character  Design  vol.  4  offers 
Drawing  the  Face,  Hands  and  Legs, 
Drawing  the  Whole  Body,  and 
Moving  the  Characters. 

Written  to  be  easily  read  and 
understood  by  the  new  artist. 

Both  books  are  80  pages  with 
black  and  white  illustrations.  $1 0.95. 
Published  by  Japan  Publications 
Trading  co.,  Ltd. 


DIGITAL 

COLORS 


Setting  up  your  line  art  to  color  is  a  good  example. 
Doing  this  over  20  times  to  color  a  typical  comic  can 
be  frustrating,  so  set  up  an  action  to  take  a  5  minute 
process  down  to  a  few  seconds.  You  can  also  set  up 
each  action  as  a  “hot  key”  on  your  keyboard.  This  will 
save  you  time  so  you  don’t  have  to  hunt  down  a 
menu  on  the  screen. 


Let’s  first  start  out  by  making  a  very  useful  “set 
up”  action  for  your  line  art.  When  you  have 
Photoshop  ready,  go  to  File>Open.  Open  up  your 
favorite  line  art  to  practice  with.  Make  sure  it’s  a 
“bmp”  file  or  “tif"  file  that  is  black  and  white  line  art 
only.  Go  to  Window>Action  to  open  up  your  Action 
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